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An Active Mind 


By Walter E. Myer 











‘Tt is possible to get an education at 
a university,” said Lincoln Steffens 
in his Autobiography. “It has been 
done; not often, but the fact that a pro- 
portion, however small, of college stu- 
dents do get a start in interested, 
methodical study, proves my thesis.” 
Following this rather startling introduc- 
tion, Steffens goes on to tell how he 
got onto the road to learning while in 
college. He scorned mere memory 
work, but sought out living issues, un- 
solved problems, whether his study was 
in science, economics, history, or any 
other field. He was on the lookout for 
undiscovered truth. He was not satis- 
fied with the learnings of the past. 
“Nothing is done,” he wrote. “Every- 
thing in the world remains to be done 
or done over. The greatest picture is 
not yet painted. The greatest play isn’t 
written (not even by Shakespeare), the 
greatest poem is unsung. There isn’t in 
all the world a perfect railroad, nor a 
good government, nor a sound law. 
Physics, mathematics, and especially the 
most advanced and exact of the sciences, 
are being fundamentally revised. Chem- 
istry is just becoming a science; psy- 
chology, economics, and sociology are 
awaiting a Darwin, whose work in turn 
is awaiting an Einstein. If the rah-rah 
boys in our colleges could be told this, 
they might not all be such specialists 
in football, petting parties, and unearned 
degrees. They are not told it, however; 
they are told to learn what is known. 
This is nothing, philosophically speak- 
Mr. Steffens overstated his point. 
Many college students are encouraged 
and inspired to study issues and to see 
larger meanings as well as to acquire 
— facts. Furthermore, 
facts, the learning of 
the past, are founda- 
tions without which 
no intellectual edi- 
fice can be built. But 
though we grant all 
that, much truth re- 
mains in Steffens’ 
stricture against 
customary college 
study. Too many 
If they are so- 
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_ students are passive. 
called “good” students, they learn what 
is set before them, but they too in- 
frequently apply their learning to prob- 
’ lems which have meaning to them. 

This is true not only of students but 


of men and women everywhere. Too 
many are content to read the newspaper 
and to listen to the radio, drinking in 
ideas which are placed before them, but 
failing to take the initiative and to 
- &0 out after a more complete under- 
_ Standing of vital issues. 

I know a young man who, whether he 
is reading history, science, or the daily 
Papers, has an encyclopedia and a wealth 
of reference books and magazines at 
hand. When he comes upon a subject 
Or an issue which he does not under- 
Stand very well, he interrupts his read- 
ing and goes to his reference material. 
He fortifies himself with information, 
then returns to his books or papers with 
4 sound background and an illuminated 
Understanding. Through the active- 
Minded approach he transforms his daily 
| feading from a casual to an educational 
 ‘€@Xperience. 
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Still a number-one problem 


-U. 8. Housing Picture 


Suggestions Vary as to How We Can Best Make Up for Our Lack 
of Homes and Clear Our Slums in City and Country 


Be it ever so humble, there’s no 
homelike place—for our two million 
house-hunting families. And as these 
people sadly scan the real-estate pages 
of the Sunday papers, they come to 
the conclusion that humble homes are 
even more difficult to find than expen- 
sive ones. Most of the housing re- 
cently produced has been so high in 
price that only those with fat purses 
could hope to buy it. The large ma- 
jority of house-hunters must continue 
to live in rented rooms, trailer camps, 
or the crowded homes of relatives. 

But America’s housing problem isn’t 
‘merely a matter of supplying two mil- 
lion living units for the homeless. The 
slums of our towns and cities contain 
over six million houses which, though 
occupied, are really unfit for use. 
Many of these dwellings are without 
plumbing, good drinking water, or ade- 
quate heating systems. For the good 
of both the people they shelter and the 
communities in which they stand, they 
must be torn down and replaced by 
clean, modern dwellings. 

The two groups of unsatisfactorily 
housed town-dwellers we have just 
mentioned require, together, some 
eight million homes. Millions of addi- 
tional homes are needed to replace ram- 
shackle farmhouses and the buildings 
which are destroyed yearly by wind- 
storms, fire, and flood. 

Many houses must be provided for 
the use of former slum dwellers while 


their new homes are being built. Also, 
communities need a margin of empty 
houses so that those who find it neces- 
sary to move from rural sections to 
towns or from city to city can find suit- 
able homes at prices they can afford. 
More important still, we must build 
enough units to take care of four or 
five hundred thousand new families 
every year. 

How many houses should we build 
annually in order to solve our housing 
problem? Estimates vary, but most 
of them are in the neighborhood of one 
million, including both houses and 
apartments. Construction at this rate 
would enable us to house the homeless 
and make‘ considerable progress in 
slum clearance. 

When we begin to consider how this 
tremendous job should be carried out, 
we soon run into violent disagreement. 
Some citizens say that it can’t be done 
without the aid of the federal govern- 
ment. Others insist that private in- 
dustry can build houses faster without 
governmental interference. 

Those who advocate government help 
point out that we have tried to solve 
the problem both with and without it. 
They maintain that we met with much 
greater success the former way. 

Before World War II, they recall, 
our country was very short of homes. 
According to President Roosevelt, one- 
third of the nation was ill-housed. 


(Concluded on page 2) 


Hardships Ahead 


Of Polish Nation 


Country Looks to East for Help 
In Reconstruction of Her 


War-Devastated Land 


EXT to Russia, Poland is the 

largest of the eastern European 
nations which refused to join the dis- 
cussions of the Marshall Plan for 
speeding Europe’s economic recovery. 
Along with Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Al- 
bania, and Finland, Poland has allied 
herself with Russia in boycotting the 
Marshall Plan. 

In explaining this action, the Polish 
government has declared that it fears 
American aid would result in inter- 
ference with Poland’s internal af- 
fairs. Polish leaders also object to 
the Marshall Plan on the ground that 
Germany would be given more help 
than the smaller nations which suf- 
fered from German aggression. 

Foreign observers agree, however, 
that the real reason for Poland’s re- 
fusal is to be found in her close geo- 
graphical and political relationship to 
Soviet Russia. Poland is wedged be- 
tween Germany and Russia, and her 
government has been under Russian 
influence since before the end of the 
war. When Russia refused to join 
with other nations to discuss the Mar- 
shall Plan, Poland decided to follow 
Russia’s example. 

This decision has not been wel- 
comed by all the Polish people. There 
are some groups in Poland which be- 
lieve their government should coop- 
erate with Britain, France, and the 
United States to revive European 
prosperity. These people object to 
the influence which Russia wields over 
the present Polish government. 

Poland’s refusal to join in a pro- 
gram for European reconstruction is 
likely to have very serious conse- 
quences, both for Poland and for the 
other nations of Europe. Poland 
needs help to restore her war-shat- 
tered economy, and the other nations 
of Europe need Polish coal for their 
factories and railroads. For this 

. reason, Poland’s actions will be closely 
watched during the next few months. 


During World War II, Poland suf- . 


fered greater war damage than any 
other country in Europe. Her land 
was overrun first by the German 
armies as they marched triumphantly 
to the East. Then, as the tide of 
battle turned, the Russian armies in- 
vaded Poland and pushed the Germans 
back toward Berlin. Repairing the 
war damage which resulted has been 
Poland’s major economic problem since 
the end of the war. It is a gigantic 
task which will not be completed for 
many years. 

But in addition to war devastation, 
Poland has had to cope with many 
other difficulties. Her 
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boundaries. 
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And private industry seemed unable to 
remedy the situation by producing 
houses that the people could buy. 

In 1938, for example, only 19 per 
cent of the new housing was built at a 
price that could be paid by the non- 
farm families who had annual incomes 
of less than $2,000—76 per cent of our 
population. In other words, 81 per 
cent of the new homes built by private 
industry in that year could be bought 
only by those in the wealthiest quarter 
of our population. 

Those who favor government aid 
hold that unless Washington extends 
a helping hand to low-cost housing 
there simply won’t be any. They re- 
mind us of what happened in the 
autumn of 1945 when President Tru- 
man removed wartime controls on 
building materials. At once the people 
who were putting up stores, factories, 
and other commercial structures of- 
fered such high prices for the ma- 
terials available that few were left for 
the construction of houses. 

A great cry then went up for the 
return of government controls. In 
January 1946, the President restored 
them and began an interesting experi- 
ment in government-assisted housing. 
He appointed a housing expediter, Wil- 
son Wyatt, and Mr. Wyatt drew up a 
plan which provided for the construc- 
tion of 2,700,000 homes during 1946 
and 1947. 

The plan had three purposes: (1) 
to stimulate production of scarce ma- 
terials, (2) to see that these materials 
were used in building homes instead of 
non-essential commercial structures, 
and (3) to give veterans first chance 
at buying the new houses. The bulk 
of the work was to be done by private 
industry with financial assistance, 
where necessary, by the government. 
























Success or Failure? 


Supporters of the plan consider the 
‘experiment a success, even though 
construction lagged behind the time- 
table originally adopted. In 1946 more 
than a million living units (including 
trailers and other temporary dwell- 
ings) were started, and about 662,000 
were completed. During the first four 
months of this year, 242,300 new starts 
were made, and 361,200 units were 
finished. 

But the emergency housing plan 
never had a complete test. When price 
controls were abolished last fall, the 
prices of building materials rose to 
such an extent that it became impossi- 
ble to hold down the cost of finished 
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homes. Building controls were then 
lifted one by one, and when the new 
federal rent-control act became effec- 
tive this month the emergency plan 
expired. 

With it died practically all govern- 
ment control of building. Today we 
may erect nearly any type of commer- 
cial plant except places of amusement, 
such as theaters and bowling alleys. 
Some experts fear that the demand of 
business for our still limited supplies 
of materials will again make them too 
expensive for use in the construction 
of moderate-priced homes. 

Those who believe that government 
aid is vital to home-building are now 
pinning their hopes to the Taft-Ellen- 
der-Wagner housing bill. The program 
for which this measure provides is 
no short-term emergency plan like 
Wyatt’s. It proposes to give industry 
assistance which should enable it to 
produce about 1,500,000 units annu- 
ally over a period of years. 

To do this, the bill would set up a 
single government agency to handle 
all matters concerning housing. This 
agency would supervise a _ research 
program for improving building oper- 
ations and lowering their cost. By 
helping people secure loans, the agency 
would make it possible for more citi- 
zens to buy homes. By advancing 
money to communities, it would assist 
in the clearance of slum areas. Subsi- 
dies given to these communities by the 
federal government would, in effect, 
pay a part of the rent for families that 
could not afford decent homes. 

Nearly all of the units produced 
under the Taft bill would be built and 
disposed of by private industry. The 
only exception is the half million 
dwellings to be constructed in four 
years for the use of low-income fami- 
lies. These units would be put up by 
local communities with the financial 
aid of the federal government. The 
actual construction, of course, would 
be done by private industry. 

The first bill which embodied the 
above provisions was sponsored in the 
last Congress by Senators Robert Wag- 
ner (Democrat, New York), Allen El- 
lender (Democrat, Louisiana), and 
Robert Taft (Republican, Ohio). Sup- 
ported by both parties, the measure 
was passed by the Senate, but it never 
reached the floor of the House. 

The present Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill was introduced early in the pres- 
ent year. In April it was favorably 
reported out of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, but little 
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ONE ESTIMATE of the number of new houses we need each year 


Housing Outlook Is Stll Dark 


attention has been paid to it since then, 

This situation pleases those who do 
not want the government to come back 
into the housing field. 

The American building industry, 
they say, can do the big job without 
any help. This industry has made us 
the best-housed nation on earth. Dur- 
ing the recent conflict, it produced 
more than a million low-cost homes 
for war workers, and last year it built 
nearly half a million permanent homes 
—making this record, we are told, not 
because of government assistance, but 
in spite of government meddling. 


Costs Have Skyrocketed 


As for the high cost of housing, 
these people contend that you can’t 
expect the price of homes to be: low 
while materials and labor are sky high. 
Lumber costs three times as much 
as it did in 1939. Paint is twice as 
expensive as it was then. Bricks and 
most other materials cost half again 
as much, and so do plumbing and heat- 
ing fixtures. 

Building labor is being paid about 
75 per cent more today than it was 
in 1939. Since nearly a third of the 
cost of a new house is paid to labor 
on the site, this is an important item. 
But another factor enters into labor 
cost. According to contractors in many 
parts of the country, workers are not 
producing as much as they did before 
World War II. These contractors tell 
us that a shingler now nails down 18 
bundles of shingles a day, as compared 
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with the prewar average of 24 bundles, 
A carpenter, they say, is more likely 
to hang six doors daily than to insta} 
10, as he used to do, and the output of 
bricklayers is much lower now. 

Opponents of housing legislation 
hold that the major problems which 
harass the building industry cannot 
be solved by the spending of public 
funds urmder enactments like the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. And they 
fear that such laws may get us into 
trouble. We have found, they assert, 
that government interference retards 
construction. In addition, it may con. 
stitute a first step toward socializing 
the building industry. 

Under the Taft measure, the goy. 
ernment would subsidize the operation 
of half a million low-cost units. The 
number is small—far too small, they 
say, to have any appreciable effect on 
the slum problem. But they feel that 
this might be the entering wedge for 
socialization. After all, they ask, if 
the government is to pay part of the 
rent of some of its needy citizens, 
why shouldn’t it do the same thing for 
all who are in want? 

Let’s give private industry a chance 
to show what it can do, say those who 
oppose government aid. There is good 
reason to believe, in their opinion, that 
new ways of doing things will help 
in reducing costs and increasing the 
speed of home building. 

One of the most interesting of these 
new ways is prefabrication, the con- 
struction of houses or sections of 
houses in factories. So far, it must 
be admitted, the volume of factory- 
built houses has been small. But it 
may be that low output is due only to 
an extended tooling-up period. 

Not all builders favor the develop- 
ment of prefabricated houses, however, 
More popular is the prefabrication of 
parts which can be installed as units 
in the course of individual house con- 
struction. The making up of complete 
units at the factory permits the use 
of assembly-line methods in setting up 
kitchens, bathrooms, and other sec- 
tions of a home. Such short cuts may 
speed up housing. 

To advocates of a long-term pro- 
gram like that contained in the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill, reliance on the 
devices of unaided private industry— 
however modern they may be—seems 
risky indeed.. But the fact remains 
that just now private industry is car- 
rying the ball. Since Congress has not 
acted on the Taft measure, the build- 
ers have at least six months to show 
what they can do “on their own.” 
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SOME PREFABRICATED HOUSES are being erected, but there are not yet enough 
of them to relieve the nation’s housing shortage. 
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(The opinions quoted or summarized on this 
e are not necessarily endorsed by THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER. ) 


“Marks of an Educated Man,” from 
an address by Glenn Gardiner, 
President, New Jersey State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Education is not measured by the 
number of years spent in school. Not 
by courses completed—not by credits, 
diplomas, degrees, and the like. It 
js measured by four characteristics. 

First, an educated man is distin- 
guished by his open-mindedness, The 
ignorant man closes his mind, and 
shuts out much more than he shuts in. 





EWING-GALLOWAY 
HOW can you identify an educated man? 


The open-minded man goes on learn- 
ing. Schooling has failed if it has 
not taught us the delights of never- 
ending quest for knowledge and truth. 

The second mark of an educated man 
is his tolerance. Snobbery has no 
place in the qualities of a truly edu- 
cated man. In a world filled with 
intolerance, educated people must lead 
in overcoming blind adherence to tra- 
dition, to prejudice, and to selfishness. 

The third mark of an educated man 
is his loyalty to truth. He is not 
swept off balance by appeals to emo- 
tions, selfish interests, or class-con- 
sciousness. He acts on the basis of 
“what’s right, not who’s right.” 

A fourth mark of an educated man 
is a highly developed sense of social 
consciousness. No matter how much 
technical knowledge a man may have, 
if he does not use this knowledge for 
society his education is a menace. 
Technical and_ scientific education 
reached high levels in Germany, but 
it was unbalanced and hence detri- 
mental to the world. 

A man who is truly educated has an 
impelling desire to leave the world a 
better place than he found it. 


“The UN Must Be Strengthened,” edi- 
torial comment in Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. 

The time has come to study the 
United Nations to see whether in its 
present form the organization can hope 
to keep world peace. If the UN were 
able to count on the cooperation of 
Russia, it might succeed. But the de- 
termination of Russia’s present rulers 
to obstruct every effort by the West- 
ern powers to rebuild Europe makes 
the United Nations ineffectual. 

It must be conceded that our Senate 
would not have approved membership 
in the UN without the veto. Senti- 
ment now is shifting. We may even 
take the lead in abolishing the veto 
and otherwise strengthening the UN. 
Resolutions have been introduced in 


-from earliest times. 


both houses of Congress directing the 
President to call an international con- 
ference to discuss ways to make the 
“United Nations capable of enacting, 
interpreting, and enforcing world law 
to prevent war.” 

Adoption of these resolutions could 
mean that Russia would withdraw 
from the world organization. The UN, 
as we know it, would then break up. 
We may as well face the fact, though, 
that the UN must be revamped. If 
the USSR withdraws, it can return 
when it is willing to abide by rules 
that apply to all nations. Meanwhile 
the new UN could be better equipped 
than the present one to hold an ag- 
gressor in check. 


“Europe Is Worth Saving and Can Be 
Saved,” by E. L. Woodward, New 
York Times Magazine. 

Opportunity has come to Europe 
through the Marshall Plan. All Euro- 
peans should acknowledge that the of- 
fer carries sacrifices on the part of 
the American people that they could 
not be asked to make unless it were 
clear that they would benefit; and 
unless it were clear that Europe would 
not recover without their aid. 

From the date of the first European 
settlements in America, there has been 
a community of interest between the 
old and the new worlds. Europe is 
vital to the United States, and that 
country is vital to Europe. There- 
fore, Europe must be saved. 

It is difficult to estimate what goods 
Europe needs, but this job can be 
done. It is more difficult to foresee 
the political obstacles that hamper a 
program for Europe. Frictions be- 
tween nations have troubled Europe 
They now make 
planning hard. America must be pa- 
tient with these historic feelings, but 
at the same time she must work to 
overcome them. 

Other difficulties stand in the way 
of the Marshall program. A satisfac- 
tory settlement of the Ruhr question 
must be found. Conflicts between so- 
cialism and capitalism must be re- 
solved. Europe must be fitted into 
the world scene. 

The picture is somber, but not hope- 
less. A tour of Europe shows that 
the younger generation there is not 
defeated. Frequently in the past Eu- 
ropeans have adapted themselves to 
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EUROPE’S YOUNGER GENERATION 


adversity. If they refuse to accept 
defeat now, America should be eager 
to extend its help. 


“Labor Relations on a Hard-boiled 
Basis,” by Charles Luckman, Har- 
per’s. 

The sight of tragic Europe, where 
drops in individual production have 
brought immediate decreases in the 
general standard of living, should be 
a warning to us. It should show us 
that we must find a way to harmonious 
relations between labor and manage- 
ment to maintain high production. 

Stimulation of productivity is 
brought about by being sure that 
labor’s contribution to the work is an 
ungrudging one. Industry would not 
survive if managers gave their efforts 
unwillingly. But managerial produc- 
tivity has long been encouraged 
through bonuses and higher pay. We 
have given lip service to similar tac- 
tics for encouraging labor, but often 
actions have not followed our words. 

Labor, however, is interested in 
more than wages. Factors like pride, 
community feeling, the need for so- 
cial recognition, and above all the need 
for security, are also at the heart of 
the industrial relations problem. The 
worker can contribute his entire effort 
only if he knows that he will have 
an income when he is too old to work, 
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BIRDS AND ANIMALS speak languages of their own 
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is not defeated, though it has suffered 


that he is protected against sickness 
and accident, that life insurance will 
take care of his dependents in case of 
his death. Labor also wants to be 
sure that it will be employed through- 
out the year. 

To achieve these goals not only 
would encourage the worker to pro- 
duce more, but would also assure in- 
dustry of customers for its products. 

The emphasis on production and 
purchasing power rather than on wel- 
fare and benevolence, in talking about 
labor relations, may seem cold-blooded. 
That is as it should be. The whole 
question of satisfactory relationships 
between worker and employer is one 
of mutual and national benefit, not 
one of charity. Drastic lessons have 
shown that labor resents being coddled 
as much as it does being exploited. 


“The Language of the Wild,” by 
Alan Devoe, Nature. 


All outdoors is full of the talk of 
wild things. For instance, when a 
worker bee finds a flower full of 
sugary nectar, it flies back to the hive 
and tells the good news by a peculiar 
hovering dance in the air. 

Rabbits thump their hind feet 

sharply on the ground to send out mes- 
sages of anger and alarm. Wood- 
peckers announce their territorial 
rights by a tattoo on resonant dead 
wood as efficiently as Africans use 
drum beats to send messages. 
- When a strange creature, such as 
a man, enters the animal world, alarm 
is raised and passed along by a dozen 
different kinds of talk. A-bluejay may 
be the first to sight the intruder. He 
gives his sharp “Beat it!” cry. Other 
birds and animals take up the message: 
the wild duck by flying suddenly aloft 
with a harsh cry; a partridge by short 
swift flights from tree to tree; a 
mother bear by striking a tree trunk in 
a telegraphic danger signal to her 
young. Scents are also used by ani- 
mals for communication. 

Of all talk in animaldom, the most 
challenging is what seems to be done 
without sound or scent or gesture. 
Some naturalists believe this is telep- 
athy. Others suggest it may be a 
use of physical senses too delicate for 
human perception. Still others dis- 
pute the matter altogether. Never- 
theless, fantastic and unexplained ex- 
amples of communication between ani- 
mals can be found. 
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The 


European Inventory 


Four committees set up by the Paris 
Conference, which met to carry out 
action in response to the Marshall 
Plan, are now engaged in drawing up 
a balance sheet of western Europe’s 
resources and needs. Another full 
meeting of the 16 member nations, 
which are to be officially known as the 
Committee of European Economic Co- 
operation, will be held about Septem- 
ber 1 when the inventories will be com- 
pleted. 

Meanwhile it is the job of the com- 
mittees to make a careful estimate of 
how badly off Europe is and of how 
much worse off it may be if the United 
States does not contribute aid. Their 
findings will be submitted to the full 
membership of the Conference for ap- 
proval. Then a final report will be 
sent to the United States. What action 
this country will take will be a matter 
for Congress to decide after Europe’s 
needs have been estimated. 

The four committees engaged in the 
survey are as follows: food and agri- 
culture, iron and steel, transport, fuel 
and power. Each committee has from 
five to nine member nations. Above 
the technical groups is an executive 
committee with representatives from 
Great Britain, France, Norway, Hol- 
land, and Italy. 


Governors of India 


In anticipation of the transfer of 
British power to the two new Indian 
dominions on August 15, Governors 
General, who will act as representa- 
tives of the British Crown, have been 
designated for both the Indian Union 





BLACK STAR 


INDIAN OFFICIALS. Lord Louis Mount- 
batten (left) and Mohammed Ali Jinnah 
will be the Governors General represent- 
ing the British Crown in the new Do- 
minions of India. 


and Pakistan. The present Viceroy 
of India, Viscount Mountbatten, will 
become Governor General of the Indian 
Union. Mohammed Ali Jinnah, head 
of the Moslem League, is to be Gov- 
ernor General of Pakistan. 

It was the hope of the British to 
appoint Viscount Mountbatten to both 
posts. When the Moslem League 
would not agree to this arrangement, 
the British yielded and made Jinnah 
the Pakistan representative of the 
British Crown. The 71-year-old Jin- 
nah, who studied law in England as a 
young man, is the first non-white to 
be named Governor General of a 
British Dominion. 

Viscount Mountbatten, who is 47 
years old, is a member of Great 
Britain’s ruling family. After serv- 
ing as chief of the famous British 
Commandos in the early years of the 
war, he headed the Allied Southeast 
Asia Command. He is the uncle of 
Lt. Philip Mountbatten, who, it was 








has been installed in Philadelphia, and will soon be used in other cities. 


tory of the Week | 


WIDE WORLD 


A NEW METHOD of sending telegrams, which will triple our wire systems’ capacity, 


When a 


message is typed in the office from which it is sent, holes representing the letters 


are punched in paper tape. 


The tape is then run through an electrical transmitter, 


and the message comes out in printed form at its destination, ready for delivery. 


recently announced, will marry the 
Princess Elizabeth, heiress apparent 
to the British throne. 


Greece 


The recent increase in fighting be- 
tween Greek government and Com- 
munist forces began with the arrest, 
by the government, of a large number 
of Communist and other leftist lead- 
ers. Those arrested were accused of 
planning a new attack against gov- 
ernment forces. 

Later, a battle between rebel troops 
and the Greek army was reported in 
northwestern Greece. The government 
charged that Greek Communist guer- 
rillas were accompanied by a number 
of fighters from other Balkan lands, 
including Albania. The rebels deny 
that they are receiving foreign aid. 

While this fighting went on, the 
United States, against Russian opposi- 
tion, urged the United Nations Se- 
curity Council to begin a new investi- 
gation of the troubles along the north- 
ern borders of Greece. 


Treaty for Japan 


The United States wants to start 
drawing up peace terms for Japan. 
The State Department has proposed 
that representatives of several nations 
meet soon for that purpose. Countries 
to which the United States has sug- 
gested a meeting are Australia, Brit- 
ain, Canada, China, France, India, 
New Zealand, the Netherlands, the 
Philippines, and Russia. All these, 
together with the United States, are 
members of the Far- Eastern Com- 
mission, the international body which 
deals with the occupation of Japan. 

According to the United States plan, 
foreign ministers of these nations 
will not be present at the proposed 
conference. Countries will at first be 
represented by deputy foreign min- 
isters, economists, and other experts, 
who will make a preliminary draft of 
Japanese peace terms. 

Later, according to the American 
suggestion, there is to be a general 
conference of all the nations that were 
at war with Japan. Our State De- 
partment’s announced proposal does 
not include a definite plan under which 
foreign ministers of the great powers 





or of the Far Eastern Commission 
members would meet. Such a meet- 
ing, though, undoubtedly would take 
place at some time during the making 
of the treaty. 

The State Department proposed that 
the preliminary conference of Far 
Eastern Commission members begin 
on August 19. It expressed willing- 
ness for that meeting to be held some- 
where in this country. 


Farm Income 


In the first 6 months of 1947 farm 
income rose 30 per cent over the cor- 
responding period a year ago, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics has 
announced. Much of the increase 
came from livestock and _ livestock 
products, the income from which to- 
taled almost 8 billion dollars for the 
6-month period. The average farmer 
today gets about 72 per cent of the 
retail price of meat as compared to 
slightly more than 50 per cent in 1940. 

The high farm income seems to be 
a reflection, to a considerable degree, 
of the high cost of food. Most ob- 
servers feel that food prices will con- 
tinue to remain at their present levels 

















ante 


or, in view of the flood damages in 
the Middle West, may even go higher, 
However, one leading food processor 
has predicted that food prices may 
be down as much as 15 per cent by the 
fall of 1948. It is pointed out that, 
although farm income has more thay 
tripled in the past 8 years, farm costs 
have also risen substantially during 
that period. 





The Smithsonian 


Most Americans who have visited 
the Smithsonian Institution, of Wash. 
ton, D. C., think of it simply as qa 
museum. They are impressed by its 
exhibit of about 25,000 items, includ. 
ing mounted animals, skeletons of pre- 
historic creatures, huge meteorites, 
objects famous in American history, 
and works of art. 

Actually, though, the Smithsonian 
is more than a museum. Many scien. | 
tists and scholars work there, studying 
the 19 million objects, such as biologi- 
cal specimens, which are not on ex- 
hibit. For example, -the Institution 
soon will receive some fish from Bikini, 
in the Pacific Ocean. Examinations 
of these fish will be made to deter- 
mine what effect last summer’s atomic 
bombing of the Bikini area had upon 
them. 

The Smithsonian Institution was 
created by act of Congress more than 
a hundred years ago. It was named 
after James Smithson, an English 
scientist who, though he never visited 
the United States, willed his fortune 
to this country for the purpose of 
founding the organization. 

It is reported that the Smithsonian 
Institution’s most popular exhibit is 
the airplane Spirit of St. Louis, in 
which Charles A, Lindbergh crossed 
the Atlantic. 


Executive Streamlining 


A bipartisan commission has _ been 
established by Congress: to streamline 
the executive branch of the govern- 
ment. The new group, known off- 


cially as the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch, has 12 
members. They were selected four each 
by President Truman, the Speaker of 
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FACE WASHED. The 5,000-year-old Great Sphinx of Egypt was recently thoroughly 
scoured. This gigantic monument, with its head carved from a single block of stone 
was known as the eighth wonder of the ancient world. 
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RESOURCES AND NEEDS of the 16 European countries cooperating under the Marshall Plan. 


the House, and the President Pro Tem 
of the Senate. Six members of the 
Commission are connected with the 
government in either its legislative or 
executive branches, while six are from 
private life, including former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover. In addition to 
his experience as Chief Executive, Mr. 
Hoover as a Cabinet member in 1921 
took part in reforming some of the 
machinery of the government. 

The 12-man Commission, equally - 
divided between Democrats and Re- 
publicans, will determine what changes 
are needed to bring about greater 
economy and efficiency in the execu- 
tive branch. They will examine this 
branch of the government with an eye 
to eliminating overlapping functions, 
abolishing unneeded activities, and 
consolidating services of a similar 
nature. They will also attempt to 
“define and limit” executive activities, 
which have expanded greatly in recent 
years. 

The Commission will have wide 
powers to look into government bu- 
reaus for information and aid. When 
its survey is completed, the group will 
make recommendations and present 
them to Congress in 1949. 


Lesson from “Saucers” 


The recent “flying saucer” scare 
prompted the well-known columnists, 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop, to mention 
our country’s need for a widespread 
warning system to detect approach- 
ing airplanes or rockets. The Alsops 
believe that, in cooperation with Can- 
ada, we should set up a vast radar 
“umbrella,” extending over all the 
United States and far into the Arctic. 
This radar network, though it would 
be expensive, is in their opinions neces- 
Sary “to give instant warning of any 
object which passed: through the air 
over America.” 

If such a system had been in use 
during the “flying saucer” flurry, say 
these columnists, “military authorities 
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on the black bands indicate what each has. 


could instantly have ended specula- 
tion.” The American people could 
have been told: “You saw sunlight on 
the wings of high-flying aircraft,” or 
“You saw a meteor,” or “You saw 
nothing.” If a real threat does ap- 
proach, a warning system would help 
us to discover its nature. 


Philippine Recovery 


The war-devastated Philippines are 
slowly getting back on the road to eco- 
nomic recovery. Government officials 
estimate that for the first time in six 
years, sugar will be available for ex- 
port. Although this year’s crop will 
probably represent only about 40 per 
cent of prewar production, trade ex- 
perts believe that about 250,000 tons 
can be sent abroad. 

The rehabilitation of the sugar in- 
dustry is coming about much earlier 
than was expected. It is being ac- 
complished through government loans 
and the planting of additional acreage 
with sugar cane. This year’s sugar 
exports will give Philippine economy 
a welcome boost. Since their libera- 


during the confused period following the Civil War. 


tion, the Philippines have depended 
principally upon the export of coconuts 
and hemp to pay for foreign goods 
which they needed. The sale of sugar 
increases their purchasing power still 
more. 

Gold mining, another of the Phil- 
ippines’ prewar economic mainstays, 
is also picking up, although not as 
sharply as the sugar industry. During 
the war the mines suffered heavy de- 
struction. At present only four of 
them are producing as compared to 49 
before the war. Other mines are in 
process of rehabilitation, and a con- 
siderable amount of small scale placer 
mining is taking place along the Phil- 
ippine streams. Most of the mined 
product is being sold in London. 


Flood Prevention 


The recommendation for Mississippi 
Basin flood control, which President 
Truman sent to Congress during the 
closing days of its session, aroused a 
great deal of interest. It came 
shortly after one of the worst Mis- 
souri-Mississippi floods in history. 
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MOVIE WEEK. The Romance of Rosy Ridge tells the story of the Ozark country 


Van Johnson, Janet Leigh— 


a newcomer, Thomas Mitchell, and others are in the cast. 
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Symbols on the white bands show what each country needs, and those 


The President’s plan includes a sys- 
tem of dams and reservoirs, dikes, 
new stream channels, and some soil 
conservation projects that would 
cause water to flow into the streams 
more slowly. He estimates that it 
would require about 10 years for com- 
pletion. That part of the program con- 
cerned with flood prevention, he says, 
would cost about four billion dollars. 

The President also favors the har- 
nessing of the Mississippi, and rivers 
which flow into it, for irrigation, navi- 
gation, and producing electric power. 
He says, though, that flood control is 
needed immediately, and that we 
should start work on it now, without 
waiting to complete a full plan for the 
other purposes. 

Truman asked Congress to appropri- 
ate a quarter of a billion dollars to 
open the work on flood control. As 
we go to press it does not seem likely 
that Congress will act on this request 
before ending its session. 


Dinosaurs 


Skeletons of the first small dinosaurs 
which lived on this continent about 
200 million years ago have been re- 
cently discovered in New Mexico. The 
intact skeletons were found in a dry, 
prehistoric lake bed by an expedition 
from the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. . 

The remains of the fossil reptiles 
range in size from that of a chicken 
to a horse. They are the early an- 
cestors of the enormous, 40-ton dino- 
saurs that lived 100 million years later. 
Although they were small, the “new” 
dinosaurs, as yet unnamed, were sav- 
age meat eaters. They had long hind 
legs on which they chased their prey 
and short forelegs which they used 
to grasp their victims, smaller rep- 
tiles of that period. The kind of rock 
in which the fossils were found is 
the same as the “brown stone” which 
was widely used at one time in build- 
ing homes. 
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Poland’s Plight 


(Concluded from page 1) 


have been radically changed. Large 
masses of her people have been moved 
from one region to another. Her gov- 
ernment, which was completely dis- 
rupted during the war, has had to be 
restored. And finally, Poland’s geo- 
graphical position has placed her in 
the middle of an economic and politi- 
cal tug-of-war between Russia and the 
western European powers. 

Six months ago, the first step was 
taken to establish a new government 
for Poland. A national election was 
held on January 19, and the Polish 
people were given their first oppor- 
tunity since before the war to go to 
the polls and vote. This was done in 
accordance with an agreement reached 
by the United States, Russia, and 
Britain at the Yalta Conference in 
February, 1945. 

The result of the election was a 
sweeping victory for the Communist 
forces, and a defeat for the anti-Com- 
munist Peasant Party. The pro-Com- 
munist parties gained nearly 400 of 
the 444 seats in the national legisla- 
ture. Their leader, Boleslaw Bierut, 
was elected President of the Polish 
Republic for a 7-year term. 

There were many complaints, how- 
ever, that the election was not fairly 
conducted. It was said that some 
leaders of the Peasant Party were 
thrown ‘into jail and that anti-Com- 
munist voters were not allowed to 
cast their ballots freely. As a result, 
there has been dissatisfaction with 
the election among some of the Polish 
people, and among the governments 
of other countries. 
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POLAND’S gains and losses after World 
War II 








Speaking for the United States, 
President Truman voiced his disap- 
proval of the election when he re- 
ceived the new Polish ambassador in 
Washington. “It is a cause of deep 
concern to me and to the American 
people,” he said, “that the Polish Gov- 
ernment has failed to fulfill its pledge 
to hold free elections.” The Russian 
government, on the other hand, ex- 
pressed approval of the election. 

Events since this election have 
raised serious doubts that Poland’s 
new government will be democratic. 
The temporary constitution adopted 
by the national legislature places ex- 
tensive powers in a “State Council,” 
composed of six men headed by Presi- 
dent Bierut. This council can issue 
decrees which have the force of law, 
and it has wide control over the coun- 
try’s economic and political life. 

The grant of large powers to the 
“State Council” has been defended on 
the ground that it is necessary be- 
eause Poland is passing through a 
revolutionary period. Within two 
years, the present constitution is to 
be replaced by a permanent one. It 
is said that this new constitution will 
be more liberal and democratic. Op- 
ponents of the government, however, 
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RUINS OF WAR are still to be seen in Warsaw, Poland’s capital 


say that there is danger that the un- 
democratic features of the interim 
government will become permanent. 

Although the new government main- 
tains a firm grip on Poland’s eco- 
nomic life, the country is not a com- 
munist state. All businesses which 
employ more than 50 workers have 
been taken over by the government, 
but smaller concerns, such as retail 
shops, remain under private manage- 
ment. The farmers have not been 
brought under collective control as 
have the farmers in Russia. Polish 
farmers have always been strongly 
anti-communist, and they are now per- 
mitted to till their fields and sell their 
crops as they please. 

In addition to a new government, 
Poland also has new boundaries. She 
lost some territory to Russia and 
gained other territory from Germany. 
Her new boundaries, however, have not 
yet been finally drawn on the map. 
This must await the signing of the 
German peace treaty by the Big Four 
nations. 

When Hitler invaded western Po- 
land in 1939, Russian armies moved 
into the eastern part of Poland. The 
Russians occupied about 100,000 
square miles of Polish territory east 
of the ‘“‘Curzon line” (see map). Since 
this region contained a large Russian 
population, the Soviet Union has re- 
fused to give it back to Poland. 

To make up for this loss, the United 
States, Britain, and Russia agreed 
that Poland should be given control 
of about 60,000 square miles of, Ger- 
man territory. The future owner- 
ship of this region has not been 
finally agreed upon. But both the 
Poles and the Russians insist that all 
of this land should belong to Poland. 


Resettlement of People 


These territorial changes have been 
accompanied by wholesale resettle- 
ment of people. All the Poles living 
in the area taken over by Russia 
have been moved into Poland. All the 
Germans living in the land taken over 
by Poland have been deported to Ger- 
many. Nearly 5 million Poles have 
been moved into this “recovered ter- 
ritory” to replace the Germans. In 
some cases, whole villages, including 
men, women, children, and all their 
belongings, have been transferred 
from devastated areas of Poland to 
abandoned German villages in the 
west. 

Many of these families have been 
settled on farms. The land has been 
divided into small holdings, ranging 
in size from 17 to 36 acres. In a few 
cases, the Polish government has re- 


tained ownership of large estates 
which are farmed by a number of 
families on a cooperative basis. 

This former German territory is 
valuable for its fertile farm land. 
Before the war it produced one-fifth 
of Germany’s food supply. But its 
chief importance to Poland today lies 
in its rich coal mines. 

Control of these mines places Po- 
land in a strategic position in coal- 
hungry Europe. This year, for ex- 
ample, Poland expects to mine 60 
million tons of coal from this area. 
That is enough to supply her own 
needs and to provide about 20 million 
tons for export to Russia, Sweden, 
France, and other countries. Next to 
Germany, Poland is now the largest 
coal-producing country in Europe. 


Coal Is Money 


In international trade, coal is Po- 
land’s money. It sells for high prices, 
and is needed by all nations. In ex- 
change for coal, Poland is able to im- 
port machinery, food, farm imple- 
ments, fertilizer, and livestock from 
certain other European nations. 

These imports are desperately 
needed in Poland. Although she has 
some of the most fertile farm land in 
Europe, her people have suffered from 
near-starvation during the past two 
years. Her farm lands were overrun 
by the invading armies during the 
war. Machinery was left in the fields 
to rust or be destroyed. A total of 
30 million farm animals—horses, 
cows, and pigs—were killed. 

This year the prospects for a good 
harvest are better than last year. 
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But they are not very bright because 
floods this spring caused much dam- 
age to farming areas. In addition, 
Polish farmers are not able to produce 
bumper crops because they lack mod- 
ern equipment. They need more ma- 
chinery, livestock, and fertilizer. Ip 
order to buy such products, Poland 
has to export other goods, and for thig 
purpose the former German coal 
mines are of great value. 


Industrial Weakness 


The Polish people wish to retain 
the “recovered territories” for an- 
other reason—to aid them in develop- 
ing their own manufacturing indus- 
tries. Lack of factories has always 
been one of Poland’s greatest sources 
of weakness. Unlike her neighbor, 
Czechoslovakia, she has not been able 
to build up industries because she hag 
lacked the necessary natural re- 
sources, 

Developing the mines and factories 
in the former German territory is 
one of the main tasks now facing the 
new Polish government. A compre- 
hensive “Three Year Plan” has been 
drawn up to guide this process. This 
plan calls for doubling the production 
of electric power, raising coal pro- 
duction to 100 million tons a year, and 
increasing the output of steel, rail- 
road cars, and other goods. If these 
goals are reached, Poland will become 
the strongest of the small nations in 
Europe. 

To accomplish these objectives, Po- 
land needs help from other nations. 
She needs foreign loans to enable her 
to buy new machinery, and foreign 
markets for her products. Since the 
end of the war, both the United States 
and Russia have given Poland a great 
deal of financial aid. 

Now that Poland has turned her 
back on the Marshall Plan, it appears 
that she will have to seek assistance 
in the future almost entirely from 
Russia. 





Vast unoccupied areas of Australia 
will soon be used for testing rockets 
and supersonic aircraft. Approxi- 
mately 65,000 square miles of the 
territory is a national reserve for 
aborigines—but it is occupied by only 
about 1,200 inhabitants. Authorities 
do not think the testing of aircraft 
will disturb the aborigines. The 
chances of their being hit are very 
small; and, it is pointed out, they will 
benefit together with other Australians 
from the development of defensive 
weapons. 
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LOOKING ACROSS THE VISTULA to Warsaw as the city was before the war F 
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Presidential Succession Act 


New Law Puts Congressional Leaders in Line for Top Office 


INCE Harry Truman succeeded 

Franklin D. Roosevelt as Chief 
Executive, the United States has been 
without a Vice-President. From that 
time until this month, the Secretary 
of State would have become Chief Ex- 
ecutive if the President had died. 

This month Congress has put a 
different man next in line for the 
presidency by passing a new Presi- 
dential Succession Act, the third in 
the nation’s history. In doing this, 
the legislative body was acting under 
its Constitutional power to decide 
what to do if the Chief Executive 
dies, resigns, is removed from office, 





HARRIS @ EWING 


ARTHUR VANDENBERG is now second 


in line for the presidency 


or is unable to serve when there is 
no Vice-President. 

The new law provides that if such 
an emergency should occur the presid- 
ing officer, or Speaker, of the House 


of Representatives is to leave Congress ~ 


and become President. The present 
Speaker is Republican Representative 
Joseph Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts. 
If the Speaker is not a natural born 
citizen of the United States, or lacks 
other Constitutional requirements for 
the presidency, or if there is no 
Speaker, then the President Pro Tem- 
pore, or acting president, of the Sen- 
ate becomes Chief Executive. 


Line Through Cabinet 


If that official cannot serve, then 
the presidency goes to the Secretary 
of State. The line of succession fol- 
lows on through the cabinet in this 
order: Secretary of the Treasury, Sec- 
retary of War, Attorney General, Post- 
master General, Secretary of the Navy, 
Secretary of the Interior, Secretary 
of Agriculture, Secretary of Com- 
merce, and Secretary of Labor. 

This new succession act replaces a 
law that was made in 1886. Under the 
older law, seven members of the cabi- 
net, beginning with the Secretary of 
State, followed the Vice-President in 
line for the presidency. The Secre- 
taries of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor were not in the line because 
their departments did not exist when 
the act of 1886 was passed. 

There was a great deal of criticism 
of the older arrangement, in which 
cabinet officers were next in line after 
the Vice-President. Harry Truman, 
ever since he became President, has 
been urging the change which Con- 
ress now has made. His main objec- 
tion to the old law was that it could 
have permitted him, or any other Chief 
Executive who had no Vice-President, 
‘to be followed by his own appointee, 





the Secretary of State. He said that 
a President should not be allowed to 
appoint the man who might succeed 
him. 

He thought instead that the next 
man in line for the presidency should, 
like the Chief Executive and the Vice- 
President themselves, be an elected of- 
ficial. The Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate, he said, 
fill this requirement. These officials 
are sent to Congress by elections in 
their states and are then chosen as 
presiding officers by the members of 
their houses of Congress. It is often 
said that they represent the people 
more closely than do cabinet members, 
who are appointed. 

Some political observers give, as an 
additional reason for favoring the new 
law, their belief that congressional 
leaders are generally more experienced 
in politics than are cabinet members. 
Men who have not held important gov- 
ernment positions can be appointed to 
the cabinet, but it is practically im- 
possible to become presiding officer of 
a house of Congress without having 
served in that body for many years. 

It is true that cabinet members 
could become President under the new 
law, but they could not hold the office 
long. If, under this act, the Speaker 
of the House or the President Pro 
Tempore of the Senate becomes Presi- 
dent, he fills all of the unfinished term. 
A cabinet member, however, fills the 
position only until one of the two 
congressional officers can take it. 

The new law, of course, has a num- 
ber of critics. Among their objec- 
tions are the following: 

“Usually our Secretaries of State 
have been highly capable officials— 
generally better qualified to be Presi- 
dent than the presiding officers of 
either house of Congress have been. 
Whether or not they have had long 
experience in government service, they 
have been selected with great care. 

“Sometimes the President Pro 
Tempore of the Senate is chosen by 
seniority. That is, the post goes to 
the majority party member who has 
served the longest. Such a method of 
choice does not necessarily provide an 
able man. This objection, of course, 
is not aimed at Senator Vandenberg 
of Michigan, who is now President of 
the Senate. He was selected for that 
post because he is a capable leader. 

“There is nothing wrong with the 
idea of a President’s appointing the 





man who could follow him, as Truman 
did while the Secretary of State was 
next in line for the presidency. In fact, 
at party conventions, the presidential 
nominee is consulted on the choice of 
a candidate for Vice-President. 

“It is likely that a deceased Presi- 
dent’s policies will be carried out for 
the remainder of his term if he is 
followed by someone, like the Secre- 
tary of State, that he selected. If, 
on the other hand, the office goes to 
the Speaker of the House, a different 
political party could take control of 
the White House before the presiden- 
tial term is finished. Often, as now, 
the majority of Congress differs po- 
litically from the President. 

“Such changes should not occur in 
the presidency. When the people vote 
one party into the White House, that 
party should remain in control there 
for the entire four-year term.” 

Those who favor the new arrange- 
ment reply that if the people show 
their preference for a political party 
by giving it control of Congress in a 
mid-term election, there can be no 
harm in making it possible for that 
party to get the presidency before the 
regular presidential term ends. 


Not First Time 


This is not the first time in our 
history that the presiding officers of 
the House and Senate have been in 
line for the presidency. Under the 
first Presidential Succession Act, 
passed while George Washington was 
Chief Executive, the Vice-President 
was to be followed by the Presi- 
dent Pro Tempore of the Senate, then 
by the Speaker of the House. That 
act was in effect from 1792 until 1886. 

This time President Truman and 
Congress decided that the Speaker of 
the House should be first. 

Fifteen times during our nation’s 
history we have been without a Vice- 
President. On seven occasions that 
office has been left vacant when Vice- 
Presidents moved into the White 
House after the death of Presidents. 
Seven other Vice-Presidents have died 
in office, and one, John C. Calhoun, 
resigned. The office of Chief Ex- 
ecutive has never become vacant when 
we were without a Vice-President, but 
it could easily have done so. 

Therefore it is generally agreed that 
we must always have a number of 
other officials besides the Vice-Presi- 
dent in line for the presidency. 
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HARRY TRUMAN was the seventh Vice-President to become President on the death 
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JOSEPH MARTIN would become Presi- 
dent should Mr. Truman be unable to 
continue in office. 


Next in Line 





Joseph Martin 


OSEPH MARTIN, JR., Speaker of 

the House of Representatives, has 
attracted a great deal of attention 
this month. While he remains Speaker 
and there is no Vice-President, he 
will be first in line to become Presi- 
dent of the United States if that post 
is left vacant. 

Martin, a Republican, is a thor- 
oughly experienced politician. He has 
been in Congress as a Representative 
from Massachusetts for more than 20 
years. He began to take an important 
part in the work of the House of Rep- 
resentatives shortly after 1930. From 
1939 to 1946, Martin was House Re- 
publican Leader. In that position he 
was quite successful in making the 
different factions of his party work 
together as a determined group in op- 
position to the Democratic majority. 
In the 1940 presidential race, he was 
campaign manager for Republican 
candidate Wendell Willkie. 

Early this year he became Speaker 
of the House. His personal popularity, 
even among many of those who dis- 
agree with his political views, aids 
him greatly in handling the duties of 
that job. 

Martin, a reporter once commented, 
“plays the rough and tumble game of 
politics hard, but nobody has ever 
accused him of playing it unfairly.” 

Before the war Martin sharply op- 
posed most of President Roosevelt’s 
foreign program and the New Deal 
domestic policies. During and since 
the war he has agreed with some im- 
portant foreign policies of Roosevelt 
and Truman, but has been a strong 
foe of the administration on home 
issues. 

Martin, whose father was a black- 
smith in North Attleboro, Massa- 
chusetts, went to work selling news- 
papers at the age of six. After his 
graduation from high school he was 
offered a scholarship to Dartmouth, 
but he refused it and got a job as a 
newspaper reporter. Five years later 
he bought a newspaper in North Attle- 
boro, thus becoming a publisher at the 
age of 24, 

His first political job was in the 
Massachusetts legislature, to which he 
was elected in 1912. There, as well as 
later in Congress, he displayed great 
ability as an organizer. 

Speaker Martin is 62 years old and 
is not married. He works very hard, 
and enjoys reading history and biog- 
raphy. While in school, he was an 
outstanding baseball player. Attend- 
ing baseball games is still one of his 
favorite recreations. 
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Aid to Other Nations 


Emphasis Shifts from Relief to Reconstruction as 


Postwar Demands on the United States Mount 


kame Marshall Plan for the economic 
recovery of Europe marks a turn- 
ing point in the postwar foreign aid 
policy of the United States. Previ- 
ously gifts and loans to foreign coun- 
tries have been largely on a piece- 
meal basis. They have been made as 
the necessity for them seemed to 
arise. No over-all plan, or master 
blueprint, has been followed. 

Now the Marshall proposal has 
called upon the nations of Europe to 
devise such a master plan. Those 
nations which are cooperating are 
compiling a list of their economic 
needs. By September 1 they will 
have completed an outline of Europe’s 
probable outlook for the next four 
years. After it has been approved by 
the 16 cooperating nations, a report 
will be submitted to the United States. 
Although it is not yet entirely clear 
what the action of the United States 
will be, it is generally assumed that 
further American aid to promote 
world recovery will be advanced on 
the basis of a coordinated plan. 

Lack of such an over-all plan has 
not, however, prevented the United 
States from making large contribu- 
tions to relieve foreign suffering in 
the period that has elapsed since the 
end of the war. Secretary of State 
Marshall recently stated that “no peo- 
ple have ever acted more generously 
and more unselfishly than the Ameri- 
can people in tendering assistance to 
alleviate suffering and distress.” De- 
partment of Commerce figures on 
United States postwar aid bear out 
Secretary Marshall’s assertion. 


Billions For Relief 


Since the war ended almost two 
years ago, the United States has made 
gifts and loans totaling more than 
20 billion dollars for the relief and re- 
habilitation of foreign nations. This 
sum is larger than the public debt of 
the United States in 1932. If it were 
broken down equally among the peo- 
ple of this country, it would represent 
more than $150 for each person. 

Of this staggering total, more than 
7 billion dollars has been in the form 
of outright gifts. The remainder— 
almost 13 billion dollars—has been 
contributed to world recovery in the 
form of loans. Most loans are for a 
period of 20 to 30 years and bear in- 
terest of 2 to 3% per cent. However, 
the payment of many of these loans 
will depend on whether the debtor 
nations are able to rebuild their 
economies. 










AN ARMY that is still needed 





CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


A contribution of 224 billion dollars 
to UNRRA represents the largest 
single gift made by the United States 
for world recovery in the past two 
years. Although UNRRA’s vast re- 
lief activities were carried out 
through the cooperation of 48 coun- 
tries, the United States contributed 
72 per cent of its funds. 

It is impossible to estimate the 
number of lives saved by the efforts 
of UNRRA. The grain shipped to 
Europe from the United States by this 
organization was enough to make more 
than one loaf of bread daily for each 
family in this country for a year. A 
health service, which at its peak em- 
ployed as many as 800 doctors and 
nurses, succeeded in preventing the 
epidemics that have traditionally fol- 
lowed the devastation of war. More 
than 7 million displaced persons were 
cared for. 

Now that UNRRA’s work has 
ended, the United States has taken 
steps to see that the functions which 
UNRRA fulfilled will be continued. 
A 350-million-dollar relief contribu- 
tion, which this government will dis- 
tribute as it sees fit, and a 75-mil- 
lion-dollar grant to the International 
Refugee Organization are indications 
of the continuing interest of the 
United States in world recovery. 

The United States has made many 
other gifts during the past two years. 
More than a billion dollars has been 
expended to prevent epidemic and un- 
rest in the occupied areas of Japan 
and Germany. This sum may possibly 
be repaid, but it seems unlikely that 
either country will be able to take 
care of the debt until far in the future. 
A large grant to the Philippines is 
paying private claims for war dam- 
ages and for public rehabilitation. A 
gift of 135 million dollars was ex- 
pended on poverty-stricken Italy by 
the Army during the occupation pe- 
riod. United States aid has made 
possible the establishment of public 
health and sanitation programs in 
many of the Latin American countries. 

The 334-billion-dollar loan made to 
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MANY SHIPLOADS of relief supplies have gone from the United States to Europe 


Great Britain a year ago was not only 
the largest single loan made by the 
United States, but was also the largest 
credit ever granted by one nation to 
another. At present the British have 
drawn slightly more than half of the 
amount placed to their credit. Part 
of the sum has been used to revive 
industry, but a large portion of it has 
had to go for food and clothing. 


Other Loans 


A variety of other loans, totaling 
almost 6 billion dollars, has been made 
by the Export-Import Bank, the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, and the 
World Bank. For example, credits 
totaling about 150 million dollars were 
made available to China for the pur- 
chase of industrial and agricultural 
equipment, sorely-needed cargo ves- 
sels, and other necessities. Finland, 
the Netherlands, Mexico, and Saudi 
Arabia are only a’ few of the nations 
which have received American loans. 

Credit has been granted to many 
countries for the purchase of surplus 
war equipment and fixed installations 
such as warehouses and airfields. The 
purchase of surplus property at a 
price far below its original cost has 
benefited many countries. Burma, 
for example, has bought 22 American 
locomotives and more than 500 jeeps. 
Many airfields built at great expense 
by the Army Air Forces have been 
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turned over to the countries where 
they are located. An example is the 
air base at San Antonio de los Bangg 
in Cuba. Costing originally about 
1% billion dollars, the base, together @ 
with surplus equipment, was sold to. 
Cuba for a little more than half the 
original cost. 

American aid has been felt in @ 
variety of miscellaneous ways in far 
flung corners of the earth. Educa 
tional grants have been made to Irag 
and Lebanon. The United States hag 
borne most of the cost of the still 
unfinished Inter-American Highway, 
connecting the Canal Zone with Mex 
ico. A Public Health Service mission 
has been operated in Liberia since 
1945. Information libraries have been 
maintained in Bombay, Calcutta, and> 
New Delhi. i 

Looking at poverty-stricken Europe 
and other equally devastated areas of 
the world, some people may feel that 
American aid, despite its imposing 
totals of figures, has not accomplished 
much. Everyone agrees that much re 
mains to be done. However, without 
the aid that America has given in the 
past two years, it seems highly prok 
able that the world would be in a mudi 
more sorry plight today. If the United 
States had not contributed to world 
recovery, epidemic, famine, and the 
utter breakdown of government might 
have taken place in many lands. 
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Housing 


1. Approximately how many homes 
should we build each year in order to 
solve our housing problems, according 
to most estimates? 


2. True or false: In 1938 most new 
housing was built at prices which the 
lowest income groups could easily afford. 


3. What happened to the emergency 
housing plan devised by Wilson Wyatt? 


4. Give the chief provisions of the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill. 


5. What restrictions are there on build- 
ing at the present time? 


6. Give three arguments made by per- 
sons who do not favor government as- 
sistance in the housing program. 


7. What is the main argument made 
by those who think government aid is 
necessary? 


8. To what extent are prefabricated 
homes helping to meet the housing short- 
age? 


1. Do you or do you not agree with 
those who believe that private industry 
can meet our housing problems without 
government aid? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


2. Do you think the national and city 
governments should be concerned about 
lack of housing and slums, or do you 
think these are matters for individual 
families to deal with? Give reasons for 
your answer. 


Poland 


1. In what way did Poland wendy 
indicate that she is closely allied wit 
Russia? ’ 

2. From what major invasions did Po- 
land suffer during World War II? 

8. Describe the changes made in Po- 
land’s boundaries at the end of the war. 

4. Which parties gained control of Po- 
land in the elections held at the close of 
the war? What was the reaction of our 
government to these elections? 

5. What evidence is there that Poland 
is not a communist state? 

6. Why is the land Poland received 
from Germany valuable? 

7. What is Poland’s chief export? 
What products must she import? 


8. What is one of Poland’s greatest’ 


weaknesses? 


1. If you lived in Poland do you think 
you would support the parties that want 
the country to be closely tied to Russia, 
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or would you agree with those who watt #* 

Poland to be associated with Wester 
Europe? Explain your answer. ; 

2. What do you think should be thea 
titude of our country toward Poland 
view of her refusal to take part in 

Marshall Plan? Give reasons for your 

answer. , 


Miscellaneous ¢ 


1. What progress has been made by tit 
Committee of European Economic 
operation? z 

2. Tell of the suggestion made by ti 
United States in regard to a peace treay 
for Japan. . ae 

3. Who are the two men appointed @ 
represent the British Crown in the ne¥ 
Dominions of India? : 

4. Which exhibit in the Smit 
Institution is most popular? 

5. What two developments are ing 
the Philippines in recovering economr 
cally? ded 

6. How has the Presidential Success?” 
Act changed the line up of officials We 
would become our Chief Executive? 
President Truman could not completes 
term? = 

7. Approximately how much @ 
has the United States given or loar 
—— countries since the end 
war 






































